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THE PRINCIPAL'S DUTY IN IMPROVING 
INSTRUCTION 1 



ARTHUR H. WILDE 
Boston University 



The principal's duty in improving instruction begins with him- 
self. He' must first honestly recognize his responsibility to the 
teaching done in his school. The principal's job is not simply to 
keep things going and to refer to the superintendent and to the 
individual teacher all responsibility for the quality and methods of 
high-school instruction. The Superintendent hires the teacher; 
it is his business to get a good one, and whether she proves good or 
poor it is his duty to see her through ! 

Unfortunately, in this country there is no standardized and 
clean-cut division of responsibility between superintendent and 
principal in the conduct of the high school. The sooner it comes, 
the better for the school. In one school a principal may have large 
powers of independent action and real control; he may go to another 
school and find himself hardly more than assistant to the superin- 
tendent. 

At the start I maintain that it is impossible to direct the in- 
struction of the school unless the head of it has a voice in the selec- 
tion of teachers. The principal, therefore, should take the initiative 
in filling all vacant instructorships in the high school. Let him 
find the best available teachers, confer at length with the superin- 
tendent about their suitability for the school, and then request 
their nomination to the school board. When the principal has a 
real hand in appointing his teachers, he will be concerned in their 
success and will feel a responsibility in contributing to this success. 

After the teacher is appointed the principal cannot withdraw 
to his sanctum and throw upon the teacher all the burden of suc- 

1 A paper read at the Second Annual Conference of Massachusetts School Admin- 
istrators, Cambridge, June 30, 1916. 
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cess. If he does it, he usually says he does it to make the teacher 
depend upon her own resources; she should sink or swim. More 
probably he does it because of his own indolence or of his ignorance 
of the help the teacher needs. The principal is to be something 
more than a disciplinarian, something more than the principal 
teacher (for "principal" is an adjective); he is to be the director 
of the school, setting its moral, social, and intellectual tone and 
character, determining therefore the instruction of the school. 

To get results in the selection and development of the teacher 
the principal must himself be intellectually alert and ambitious. 
Too commonly the principal limits himself to administrative duties, 
to practical service to students, and, in his study, to general reading. 
As much as any of his teachers he needs to keep himself intellectually 
alive and for this he should find the time for the detailed pursuit 
of a special study. He needs to feel himself in the spirit of modern 
specialized scholarship, and nothing helps more to this end than an 
hour, more or less, reserved every day for one's own definite and 
advanced study. Getting this time and using it requires more will 
power, quicker thought and action, more social and other sacrifices 
than many of us are prepared for. I do not maintain that a prin- 
cipal has the opportunity to make himself a research specialist, but 
I do assert that he needs the sense of mental getting-ahead that this 
progressive study gives him. The spirit and results of such ad- 
vanced study will crop out in his own class teaching, in his talks 
in school assembly, perhaps in his contributions to educational 
periodicals, and will have an abiding influence upon the intel- 
lectual tone of the school. His teachers will have a respect for his 
industry and scholarship and take a greater pride in their own work. 
As an army takes a pride in the capacity of its general, so does a 
teaching corps in the intellectual caliber of a principal. 

The principal should have the best possible acquaintance with 
his job before he comes to it. Most men now are principals by 
inspiration or "by the grace of God." A successful and popular 
teacher is assumed to promise well as a principal and is forthwith 
appointed to the task. Few principals have studied in advance 
the problems and methods of secondary education or the state laws 
pertaining to high schools; few have investigated or thought out 
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the relation of the principal to the student, to the superintendent, 
to the teachers, to the public. Few before coming into their office 
have had practical tests that would demonstrate a faculty for, and 
satisfaction in administrative work. At present the chief financial 
rewards of educational work are for administrative officers. This 
fact lies on the surface, and yet many give no heed to it and make 
no specific preparation for a profession to which in later years they 
are likely to aspire. 

Our colleges and normal schools ought to provide solid courses 
in administration for men and women who deliberately intend to 
enter executive work. Such preparation would include the study 
of the psychology of youth and of high-school subjects, the prin- 
ciples of general method, and a good knowledge of special methods 
in high-school subjects. The psychology should give them a 
practical working knowledge of the mind and heart of youth and 
ways of adjusting the curriculum to their needs, for few of us have 
a clear recollection of the thoughts and feelings of our adolescence 
and these need to be made patent to the high-school executive. 
Their knowledge of good methods will come into play with those 
teachers who have acquired subject-matter only and need constant 
direction as to method. The principal should know familiarly 
the best books and periodical literature of secondary education and 
keep abreast of the new literature as it appears. Subscribing for, or 
having ready access to one first-rate periodical, such as the School 
Review, will provide in itself much material of value and keys to 
more. If I could have my way, more of our principals would come 
to their positions through apprenticeships as assistant principals 
of approved efficiency in their own or other schools; but whether 
they come with or without this apprenticeship, they must in future 
have a larger preparation for their work than they are now getting. 
The next school generation will see rapid augmentation of the 
demands upon the principal, and the schools will in less and less 
degree permit the man to acquire all his preparation after he has 
taken the position. 

Assuming now that the principal has the requisite preparation 
for his task, he will secure the most effective co-operation of his 
teachers if he establishes and cultivates a spirit of comradeship. It 
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is not necessary for the competent principal to stand hard upon his 
dignity. The teachers ought to feel the earnestness of his interest 
in the success of their work. He will be a frequent visitor in their 
classes, staying long enough at every visit of real inspection to see 
what is being done and to catch the spirit of it. Frequency of 
visitation will make teacher and pupils less conscious of the visit 
and will give a fairer impression of the work. A private conference 
with the teacher afterward opens the way to commendation, 
criticism, and common understanding. Methods of work may 
be improved and suggestions made for more effective con- 
sideration of the needs of individual students. This is the time 
when the principal's intellectual leadership in the school counts for 
most; it is then that everything he knows about methods, about 
subject-matter, and about boys and girls is drawn upon. The 
unprepared principal is utterly unable to give a struggling teacher 
the professional guidance she needs. In every conference the 
teacher should be encouraged to express her opinion, and the 
principal should be able to state clearly and pithily his own point 
of view and to secure the assent of the teacher to it. The teacher 
will come to clearer views by stating such ideas as she has; often 
their very haziness is not apparent until she tries to express them. 
More than likely, the Latin teacher, for example, will express the 
motive for the study of Latin in terms of the old formal discipline, 
but this reply is now neither psychologically nor practically satis- 
factory. Sometimes the principal will need to supplement his 
friendly consideration for the teacher by a firm insistence upon the 
use of good materials and methods; persuasion does not avail with 
every teacher. 

Teachers' meetings offer a ready means of constructive discus- 
sion. Too often they are largely disciplinary or are conferences 
on the work of individual students. But here is an occasion when 
the permanent policies of the school may be worked out; when 
teachers will report on visits to other schools; when the needs of 
the school itself are considered at length by the faculty as a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Good of the School; when recent inter- 
esting and important literature may briefly be reviewed. Such a 
meeting makes for esprit de corps, for individual and mutual respect, 
and professional ambition. 
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In the budget of the school the principal has another chance to 
improve instruction by enlarging equipment — securing more and 
better apparatus for science classes, more books for a good working 
school library. And in this library or in the office provision should 
be made for two or three of the best educational journals, and the 
teachers should be encouraged to use them. From time to time 
sample copies of department periodicals like the History Teacher's 
Magazine, Elementary Science and Mathematics, and the English 
Journal might in an especial way be brought to the attention of 
teachers; they may be induced to subscribe to them — with con- 
sequent improvement in their teaching. Many of our schools have 
so limited funds for equipment that economy requires principal 
and teacher to confer at length about the conduct of work and about 
necessary supplies and equipment, and here is another open door 
for the principal's influence on the teaching in a department. 

Having determined the avenues and means for applying his 
influence to the instruction of the school, the principal should 
advance every year the intellectual capacity of his faculty. There 
is hardly a school that does not have every year one or more changes 
in the teaching force. Every new appointment gives the oppor- 
tunity to secure a teacher better than the one who left or better 
than the general average of the whole faculty. In this canvass 
for the new teacher the principal will be interested, not only in the 
present attainments of the candidate, but also in her professional 
ambition and her capacity for growth. There is a vast difference 
in teachers in this respect — even in the colleges, where some Ph.D. 
men never produce a thing beyond their thesis for their degree. 

The school is not alone in its influence upon the teacher. The 
community reacts upon it. An intelligent, mentally vigorous 
community demands good teachers, appreciates them, stimulates 
them. Sometimes one of the best services a principal can render 
his teaching force is outside the school, in the educational stimulus 
he gives the community. He may be a veritable missionary of 
culture in the community, and if he is, great grace comes to him 
and to his school. 

The principal will sometimes find a teacher restless because he 
seems to himself to be getting nowhere, is marking time or is already 
decadent. A discerning executive will catch the symptoms before 
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the teacher "goes bad" and will suggest a period of rest, a year of 
absence for study, or attendance upon a worthy summer school. 
Circulars of the best graduate or summer schools may be kept con- 
stantly and readily accessible to teachers. A year of special study 
for an ambitious teacher would often be the professional making of 
him, and on his return to the school would vitalize his own and the 
others' work. Some school systems are now offering salary induce- 
ments to teachers who attend approved summer schools. If the 
principal cannot use such study alone as a make-weight in the 
increase of a given salary, it should certainly be given its proper 
consideration. The principal will lose no opportunity to discuss 
with every teacher intending to take summer work the details of 
her plans and offer suggestions for the election of such work as will 
increase the teacher's usefulness in the school. Reading circles, 
lectures, and other local cultural opportunities will have their due 
presentation to the teachers. 

It is apparent from the discussion to this point that the prin- 
cipal's most direct means of improving instruction are in his own 
training, which enables him to know good teaching and how to 
secure it; in appointing teachers of good present attainments and 
promising for the future; in using class visits and conferences with 
teachers afterward; in employing teachers' meetings for construc- 
tive discussion; and in stimulating teachers to higher achievement 
by summer or regular term study. Less direct means are those, 
like the cultural opportunities of the community, that energize 
the teacher's intellectual life and keep her growing. 

II 

Important indirect influences upon instruction are found in the 
ordinary routine conditions of the school. Instruction languishes 
if the teacher lacks the moral support of the principal, the superin- 
tendent, and the school board. Especially is this true in discipline. 
Harassing details of discipline will depress the teacher and degrade 
the quality of teaching. Since discipline that takes care of itself 
leaves the energy of the teacher free for instruction, no principal 
can rightly refuse his fullest assistance to his teachers in the regula- 
tion of discipline if he wants good teaching. Mutual confidence 
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and co-operation of principal and teachers breed contentment, 
willing service, and comradeship. 

If a school is marked by a spirit of old-fogyism, the instruction 
will inevitably suffer; so also if undue emphasis is laid on the 
machinery of the school instead of upon the subjects taught, or 
if on accessories such as athletics and dramatics. The courtesies 
of the school and the classroom are also a tonic to good instruction. 
The principal cannot neglect them. 

Another feature of administration having important bearings 
on instruction is the assignment of subjects to a teacher. It is not 
so much a deference to the desire of the teacher as to the standards 
of instruction that directs the principal to assign to a teacher so 
far as possible the subjects most familiar to her. If it can be 
helped, no completely new field should be assigned to a teacher; if 
it is not familiar to any one of the force, it would be better to drop 
it from the year's program, for it is less necessary to offer a given 
subject in a given year than to provide competent instruction in 
what is offered. It is a great expense of time — not to say a waste 
of time — for a teacher to work up an entirely new subject. I was 
glad one of my former students, now successfully working in a 
Massachusetts high school, declined recently a $50 increase in 
salary if she would change to another department for which she 
had no special preparation. 

Grouping of work of a teacher is important. I was lately 
requested to nominate one of our graduates for a high-school 
position in English, history, elementary science, physical geography, 
cooking, sewing, and millinery. Some combinations of work for 
which we are asked to nominate candidates are freaks. A teacher 
of peculiar interests resigns and the superintendent tries to find 
again exactly the same combination — and this may be as scarce as 
snakes in Ireland. I grant you that the college should require a 
reasonable breadth of curriculum for its degree, but no graduate 
can be expected to be at the same time expert in English, the social 
sciences, the natural sciences, and the domestic arts. It would be 
better for the standard of instruction in the school to have one or 
more special teachers on part time than to expect a regular teacher 
to spread herself over the seven or seventy-seven liberal arts. 
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Schools often run to an excess of written work. English, 
mathematics, and language teachers are bent to the earth with bales 
of papers and the dust of them stupefies them. Better fewer papers 
and better ones and more time left for inspiring presentation of daily- 
lessons. 

The ordinary method of killing off the teacher is the assignment 
of too many hours of teaching daily and too many subjects. If a 
school's resources are limited, it may be pardoned for a small 
curriculum, but no school can escape the responsibility of poor 
work. No small high school is in duty bound to offer every sub- 
ject presented in a large high school nor yet every one announced 
in the college admission schedules. Two sciences would be ade- 
quate, sometimes only one; if the two were given, they might be 
taught in alternate years. If would save the time of the teacher, the 
competition of courses for the interest of students, and make classes 
larger. Indeed, an important consideration in good teaching is the 
size of the class. There is little inspiration in teaching a class of 
four or five students, but three times as much in a class twice as 
large. The alternation of the sciences might be copied in the 
alternation of first- and second-, or second- and third-year English; 
all English students of two years could be grouped into one class, 
doing the work of two years in successive years but regardless of the 
usual order in which the authors are studied. The same procedure 
might be applied also to history, and if it were applied in history, 
the sciences, and in English, it would materially reduce the demands 
of the daily program and permit each teacher reasonable time for the 
preparation of each subject assigned to her. 

A further gain in making classes of larger size would be the 
preservation of good form in classwork. It is not conducive to 
good teaching for the class to be composed of three or four students, 
called by their first names by a teacher who sits on the same settee 
with them. Regardless of the size of the class, the teacher should 
keep the business form of a well-conducted class, but this is easier 
with a class of reasonable number. 

The principal, then, is responsible for the instruction of the 
school. If the responsibility is not definitely placed on him by 
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others, he ought himself to assume it. It goes with his office; 
it demands that he know good instruction, how to get it, how 
to cultivate it from the seed to the flower. The apostle Paul 
wrote to Timothy, "If a man desire the office of a bishop, he 
desireth a good work. A bishop must be blameless, the husband 

of one wife, vigilant, sober, apt to teach Not a novice lest 

being lifted up with pride he fall into the condemnation of the 
devil. Moreover he must have a good report from them that are 
without." The same might be said of the principal of the high 
school, even to being the husband of one wife! 

The new high-school principal is a man of sound character, of 
keen sympathies with youth, of full intelligence of the problems 
of secondary education, of the curriculum and modern methods of 
teaching, and of the relations of the school to the community; a 
man of patience and adamant, of large and broad interests, a man 
among men. But among all his gifts and his responsibilities none 
is more fundamental than his capacity as a director of the teaching 
and the teachers of his school. 



